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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY tions, or, like Grotius, establish his faith by the dren, and loving those that they loved: and this 
testiinony of ghosts; and in an age when the Eng-!| seems better than outward embleins of sorrow. — 

JOHN RICHARDS | y of ghosts: ag g-|seems bet : , ! 
. lish courts punished witchcraft with death, he re- His words are always ireighted with innocence 

“Vo. 299 Market Street, . 
jected the delusion as having no warrant in the and truth; God, the searcher of hearts, is the wit 
free exercise of the soul. Ty bim no spirit was ness to his sincerity. he innocent diversions ol 
created evil; the world began with innocency; and society,—the delights of rural life—the pursuits 
; Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, as God blessed the works of his hands 
free of expense, to whom UF only, and his authorized 
Agents, all arrearages aud payments are to be made. 


Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars per annum, payable in 
advance. ‘Three copies sent to one address for Five Dollars. 


, their na- of science,—the study of history, would not inter- 

ture and harmony magnified their Creator. God fere with aspirations after God. For apparel}, the 
s ; , ; & made no devil; for all that he made was good, Quaker dresses soberly, according to his condition 

Advertisements of 100 words inserted three times for without @ jar im the whole framen’° hecobd bitd- lend education: 

One Dollar; each subsequent insertion twenty-five cents. ; : 

Larger ones in proportion. Terms Cash. ceeds from a perversion of powers, whose pur 

- pose was benevolent; and the spirit becomes evil 

only by a departure from truth. 


When a great high priest, Who was a doctor, 
had finished preaching from the words, * Ho every 
one that thirsteth, come buy without money,”’— 


The following persons will act as Agents: 
Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4 North Fifth Street, Phila. 


Baker, Crane & Day, New York. Quakerism ‘*is a most rational system.’’ Judg- George Fox ** was moved of the Lord to say to 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. ment is to be made not from the rash and Sahl him, *‘ Come down, thon deceiver! dost thou bid 
Ww >, Gi s, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. neve > aan tae: 

Vm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, mind, but from the eternal light that never errs. people come to the waters of life freely, and yet 


Justus Wright, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


To the Quakers Christianity is freedom. And|thou takest three hundred pounds a year from 


they loved to remember, that the patriarchs were them?’ ‘The Spirit is a free teacher.’’ The 
graziers,—that the prophets were mechanics and Quaker never would pay tythes; never yielded to 
EXTRACTS FROM GEORGE BANCROFT’S HIS. shepherds,—that John the Baptist, the greater of any human law that traversed his conscience. 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES. envoys, was clad in a rough garment of camel's) He never consented to the ‘slightest compro- 
(Continued from page 355.) hair. To them there was joy in the thought, that|mise of his freedom. Wherever there was evil 
the brightest image of divinity on earth had been|and oppression, the Quaker claimed the right to 
born in a manger,—had been reared under the be present with a remonstrance. 
roof of a carpenter,—hi id been content for him- 
self and his guests with no greater luxury than 
barley loaves ‘and fishes, and that the messe ngers 
of his choice had been rustics like themselves. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


Quakerism rests on the reality of the Inner 
Light, and its method of inquiry is absolute free- 
dom applied to consciousness. ‘The revelation of 
Truth is immediate. It springs neither from tra- |* 
dition, nor from the senses, but directly from the from his purpose of speaking freely and publicly. 
mind. No man comes to the knowledge of God) This was his method of resisting tyranny; “ Though 
but by the Spirit. “ Each person,” says Penn, | Did men defend or reject the trinity by warned men consider it not, the Lord rules ad overrules 
«knows God from an infallible demonstration in| dissertations and minute criticisms on various in the kingdom of men.” Any other revolution 
himself, and not on the slender grounds of men’s readings, he avoided the use of the word, and would be transient. 
lo here interpretations, or lo there.” “ ‘The in- despised the jargon of disputants; but the idea of| ‘The moral power of ideas is constantly effect- 
stinct of a Deity is so natural to man, that he can, God with us,—the incarnation of the spirit,—the ing changes and improvements in society. No 
no more be without it, and be, than he can be| union of Deity with humanity, was to the Quaker Quaker book has a trace of skepticism.on man’s 
without the most essential part of himself.”? As/the dearest and the most sublime symbol of man’s capacity for progress. ‘The integrity of the Inner 
the eye opens, light enters; and the mind, as it) enfranchisement. Light is an invincible power. It is a power which 
looks in upon itself, receives moral truth by intui-| Quakerisin is as old as humanity. never changes; such was the message of Fox to 
tion. Others have sought wisdom by consulting The Inner Light is to the Quaker not only the the pope, the kings, and nobles of all sorts: it 
the outward world, and confounding conscious-| revelation of truth, but the guide of life and the fathoms the world, and throws down that which 
ness with reflection, have trusted solely to the oracle of duty. He demands the uniform pre- is contrary to it. It quenches fire; it daunts wild 
senses for the materials of thought; the Quaker, dominance of the world of thought over the world beasts; it turns aside the edge of the sword; it 
placing no dependance on the world of the senses, Of sensation. The blameless enthusiast, well aware outfaces instruments of cruelty; it converts exe- 
calls the soul home from its wanderings through of the narrow powers and natural infirmities of cutioners. 
the mazes of tradition and the wonders of the vis-; man, yet aims at perfection from sin, and toler-- Men are equal. The Quaker knows no abid- 


: : . . . ati 7.7 . Jams . — . ; 
ible universe, bidding the vagrant sit down by its, ating no cor apromne, demands the harmonious ing distinction of king and subj ect. ‘he univer- 


own fires to read the divine inscription on the development of man’s higher powers with the en- sality of the Inner Light “ bride ewan to 1] 


f 
‘i 


heart. ‘Some seek truth in books, some in| tire subjection of the base to the nobler instincts. dyst, and lays them low and level with the earth.” 
learned men, but what they seek for is in them- The motives to conduct and its rule are, like «The Lord will be king: there will be no crowns 


ns 


selves.” “ Man is an epitome of the world; and truth, to be sought in the soul. but to such as obey his will.” With God a thou- 


to be learned in it we have only to read ourselves Thus the doctrine of disinterested virtue,—the sand years are indeed as one day; yet judgment 
1.” The selfishness of bigotry is the same in doctrine for which Guyon was persecuted, and on tyrants will come at last, and may come ere 


The heaviest penalties that bigotry could de- 
vise, never induced him to swerve a hair’s breadth 


> 


well. , 
every age; the persecutors of to-day do not differ Fenelon disgraced,—the doctrine which tyrants long. 

from those who inflamed the people of Athens to'condemn as rebellion, and priests as heresy, was Every man has God in his conscience; the 
demand the death of Socrates; and the Quaker, cherished by the Quakers as the foundation of Quaker knows no distinction of castes. He bows 
champions of freedom of mind would never shrink morality. Self-denial be enforced with ascetic to God, and not to his fellow-servant. 

from its exercise through fear of prisons or mar- severity, yet never with ascetic superstition. He Every where in Europe, therefore, the Quakers 


tyrdom. would obey the imperative dictate of truth, even were exposed to persecution. Their seriousness 
lhe soul is a living fountain of immortal truth; though the fires of heli were quenched. Virtue was called melancholy fanaticism; their boldness, 
but a college is in itself no better than a cistern, is happiness; heaven is with her always. self-will; their frugality, covetousness; their free- 


in which water may stagnate; and truth to him) The Quaker revered principles, not men,— dom, infidelity; their conscience, rebellion. — Du- 
who is learned and not wise,—who knows words truth, not power; and therefore could not become ring the long parliament, in the time of the pro- 
and not things, is of no more worth than a beau-|the tool of ambition. : tectorate, at the restoration, in England, in New 
tiful piece of sculpture to a Vandal. Let then the He remembers the sufferings of divine philan- England, in the Dutch colony of New Nether- 
pedant plume himself in the belief, that erudition | thropy, but uses neither wafer nor cup. He lands, every where, and for wearisome years they 
is wisdom; the waters of life, welling up from the trains up his children to fear God, but never, were exposed to perpetual dangers and griels 
soul, gush forth in spontaneous freedom; and the sprinkles them with baptismal water. He ceases they were whipped, crowded into jails among fei- 
illiterate mechanic need not fear to rebuke the {rom labor on the first day of the week for the use ons, kept in dungeons foul and gloomy beyond 
proudest rabbis of the university, of creation, and not from reverence for a holiday. imagination, fined, exiled, sold into colonial bond- 
The Quaker equally claimed the emancipation The Quaker is a pilgriin on earth, and life is but\age. ‘They bore the brunt of the persecution of 
of conscience from the terrors of superstition. — the ship that bears him to the haven; he mourns the dissenters. Imprisoned in winter without fire, 
He did not awaken devotion by appeals to fear. in his mind for. the departure of friends by re- they perished from frost. Some were victims to 
He could not grow pale from dread of appari- specting their advice, taking care of their ebil- the barbarous:cruelty of the jailor. Twice George 

























































































































































































Fox sarioty escaped death. 
ple braved every danger to continue their assem-)discourse.”’ 


blies. Haled out by violence, they returned.— 
When their meeting-houses were torn down, they 
gathered openly on the ruins. They could not be 
dissolved by armed men; and when their opposers 
took shovels to throw rubbish on therm, they stood 
close together, “ willing to have been burned 
alive, witnessing for the Lord.’’ They were ex- 
ceeding great sufferers for their profession, and 
in some cases treated worse than the worst of 
their race. ‘They were as poor sheep appointed 
for the slaughter, and as a people killed all day 
long. S. C. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co. 2mo. 8, 1847. 


—----—  2~2weeer - 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
MORNING MEETING OF MINISTERS AND 
ELDERS, 

As the discipline and usages of Friends in Eng- 
land may be interesting to some, the following 
extract is forwarded for insertion, if deemed eli- 
gible. G. F. 


Constitution.—The Meeting which is held in 
London under the denomination of the ** Morning 
Meeting,”’ first established in the year 1672, is 
considered by **this Meeting” [London Yearly] 
as constituted by the acknowledged ministers and 
appointed elders of the Quarterly Meetings of 
London and Middlesex, together with all other 
Friends in those stations who incline to attend. 

This Meeting considers that agreeably to the 
established usage of society, it is the duty of the 
Morning Meeting to exercise a tender, Christian 
care over those ministers who may from time to 
time visit the city of London and its vicinity. 

It is also the office of that Meeting to judge of 
the religious concerns of such ministers as may 
have been liberated by their Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings, to travel in the service of the yos- 
pel in foreign parts, where great inconvenience 
would ensue from their waiting for the occurrence 
of the Yearly Meeting of ministers and elders.— 
The said Meeting is also at liberty to grant cer- 
tificates to ministering Friends returning to Amer- 
ica, under similar circumstances. On all such 
occasions, the Morning Meeting is to inform the 
Yearly Meeting of ministers and elders of its pro- 
ceedings. 

This Meeting recommends to Friends general- 


ly the observance of the ancient and approved , 


practice of our Religious Society, of submitting 
manuscripts which relate to our Christian princi- 
ples and practices, to the Morning Meeting in 
London. Said Meeting is annually to appoint a 
committee, with whom those who are concerned 
to publish works of the above description may). 
consult and advise, &c. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


The following is taken from the Memoirs of 


Susannah Mason: 


In the summer of , | paid a visit to the 
agreeable G’s, where one morning, as I sat with 
the family, which consisted of the old gentleman, 
his wife, and young Charles with pen, ink, and 
paper on a little table near the window; and 
having a mind to amuse myself, in order to be a 
little retired without quite withdrawing, | unfold- 
ed a screen that was intended to keep out the 
cold air, as occasion needed. [ had not long 
been thus fixed, when a person came in whom, 
by his voice and salutation, | knew to be Lemuel; 
he appeared quite in good humor, but as usual in- 
terspersed ail his discourse with swearing. As I 
sat concealed, with materials before me, it just, 
occurred to dake down what he said in writing; 
accordingly | began, wrote on the head of the pa-' 
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The deplete ' peo- per, “A geodinen' 3 sdletdtion and satllegeon serious conversation on the subject, and I have 
he aflerwards entertained them with an account 
of a fox chase that he, with some others, had had 
the day before, the sequel of which was, that after 
several hours embarrassment and difficulty they 
lost the fox. 
rative, | suppose he swore the more eres 


of the swearing part. 


turned on bis heel; walked to the other end of the|the Sahara,—a route of more than 


again. 


‘ask, and begged | would not refuse it. 





WE EKLY INTELLIGE NCER. 


In the very first line were two oaths; hopes I shall make a proselyte. 
1847. 


+~woer.  - 


Cedar Swamp, 2mo. 10th, 


From the National Era. 
THE HEROISY OF PHILANTHROPY. 


In a letter of the Bey of Tunis to the British 


ve consul at Malta, announcing that, * for the glory 
‘Though the volubility of his tongue outran the e ‘lof God, and to distinguish man from the brute 


pertness of iny pen, yet, upon the whole, | believe creation,” he had decreed the abolition of lmman 
{ took it down nearly verbatim, not omitting any slavery in his dominions, honorable mention is 


made of * the most excellent Richardson.” 
Though he does not lack good sense, his dis-| The gentleman here alluded to, James Ricw- 
course appeared very ridiculous on paper. After|arpson, has recently returned from one of the 
| had taken down a sufficient specimen, I under| most perilous expeditions ever undertaken for the 
wrote, ** Know ye not that for every idle word a| welfare of humanity. For the purpose of ascer- 
man shall speak, he shall give an account in the)taining, from personal observation, the actual fea- 
day of judgment?’ And having an opportunity | tures and extent of the slave trade carried on be- 
to withdraw, by him unseen, I went into the kit-|tween the Great Desert and ‘Tripoli, he followed 
chen and desired the girl to go in and shut up the|the route of the slave caravans towards Central 
screen, which, as he since told me, he never ob-| | Africa, visiting all the principal cities of the con- 
served. [| went round and entered the front door, | tinent north of the Mountains of the Moon,—the 
as if just returning from a walk; he spoke very|old and famous marts of Mourzouk, and Soudan, 
pleasantly to me, and afier we had talked over|and Ahmeer,—passing through the midst of the 
the state of the weather, and several other never|unscrupulous and keenly- intelligent slave mer- 
failing topics, he arose, and humming a tune, chants of the great oasis of Fezzan,—the wild, 
walked severa! times across the room, took 2 vaclits but handsome, light-hued ‘Tuaricks,—the 
transient view of some pictures, then askance at\cruel, licentious, and mercenary ‘Tibboos of the 


As he was very earnest in this nar- 


himself in a glass; walked up to the table where| Lybian desert,—and the cow ardly and treacherous 


the paper was, just cast his eyes upon it, and) men-stealers of Bornou, on the southern rim of 


2500 miles. 
room, and back again several times, till at length| Apart from fatigue, privation, and suffering from 
the oftener he looked on the table the more his| want of suitable food and water, in that terrible 
curiosity was raised, and stooping down he mut-|climate, he incurred a frightful risk, from the cir- 
tered a line or two; then taking it up read it si-|cumstance of his errand as an abolitionist being 
lently, held it in his hand awhile, then read it}known to the slave traders. Conversing, as he 
** Well now,” said he, * who has done} found opportunity, with slave dealers and slaves— 
this?’ The old gentleman then demanded what visiting the great markets where the slaves taken 
it was, and desired them to hand it to him, andjin the wars of the Sultan of Zindi were brought 
putting on his spectacles read it aloud. As nei-| together, in waiting for the Moorish merchants of 
ther be nor any of his family were in any wise ac-|" Pripoli—and travelling for weeks with the return- 
customed to such expressions, they sounded very | ing caravans, he has ‘obtained a vast amount of 
uncouthly from him; the girls laughed immoderate-| valuable information, which, it is to be hoped, will 
ly; to me it was a serious thing, fearing he wonld,be turned to the service of humanity. At the 
be offended. . But he bad never seen my hand-|great and flourishing city of Kanon he saw slaves 
writing, nor knew what kind of a genius I was;/of the Fullan country brought in by the robber 
and my coming in as [ did, seemed to clear me soldiery. ‘They were a fine looking race of men, 
of all suspicion. He looked like one thunder-| with beautiful, regular features, and as white as 
struck, and in amazement; however, after awhile,|the Portuguese or Spanish. ‘These white slaves 
he assumed something of his usual cheerfulness,| sell for enormous prices; and our traveller thinks 
but it was evident it was forced, and soon after|that wars are instigated by the Moors for the 
old us he was our humble servant, and went| purpose of procuring so superior a class, The 
away. | following are some of the facts which he bas laid 

For several days we were at a loss to conjec- before the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ture what effect the matter would have upon hun; | ciety:— 
but after awhile he came again and saluted us| “1st. That the slave trade is on the increase 
with his accustomed pleasantry, but swore none in the Great Desert. 

tall. I was very sociable with him; but the first; 2d. ‘That slaves were flogged to death en 
vepeitdiins he had, he told me he had a favor to) route from Ghat to Tripoli, and others were over 
I told him! driven, or starved to death. 
| was disposed to obey him in any thing reason-| “3d. That the youngest female children are 
able. He then queried if 1 could tell him who) violated by their brutal captors ov masters on the 
wrote the paper he found on the table? I told route from Bornou to Ghat and Fezzan by the 


him if he would take no means of revenge, either ‘libboos. 
directly or indirectly, against the person who did| “4th. That slave children of five years of age 


it, | would; which he promised he would comply 
with. I then told him how I was fixed when he! 
entered; that it was a sudden turn of thought,| 
without purpose, end, or design, when | began;| Tripoli, to be sold, 

but it just crossed my mind that such a picture of “5th. That three-fourths of the slave traffic 
himself might alarm ‘and convince him, which in-|of Central Africa and the Great Desert is sup- 
duced me to leave it there, and not with any in- | ported by the money and goods of European mer- 
tent to ridicule or offend him. He then asked to) chants resident in Tunis, T ripoli, Algiers, and 
see it; | told him | had burnt it; he said it was | Egypt. 

kind, and that he never appeared so ridiculous i in| “6th. That a considerable traffic in slaves is 
his own eyes; that swearing was a practice he|carried on in the southern provinces of Algeria, 
had ever despised, and had frotm time to time de-| under French protection, by the Shouif and Shan- 
termined to break himself of it, but, through the! bat Arabs. 

prevalence of habit, he had omitted it; but now) “7th. ‘That, at present, there are no wars in 
was resolved to make a beginning. We had some|Central Africa, but those undertaken exclusively 


walk more than one thousand and thirty days over 
the Great Desert, and through other districts of 
Africa, before they can reach the slave market of 



















































































for the capture of slaves. ‘Io these I add other at the wide and boundless sea, now lashed by the 

two facts or statements. \tempest into mountainous heaps. Some gazed at 
“Sth. That slaves are the grand staple com- it with most stupid indifference; others laughed 

merce Of the Soudan and Bornou caravans; and and grinned; others looked blank horror; and 

without slaves this commerce would hardly exist,,others hid their faces, after gazing a moment, 

at least, without a great exchange in African | under their tattered clothes. All seemed to say, 

commerce, * How and what is this? Surely the devils of the 
“9th. That the trade of Tripoli, at the pre- white men inhabit these waters!’ ”’ 


sent time, entirely depends on slaves, other com- Personally, the noble hearted Englishman could 
” 
merce being neglected or abandoned. render the poor slaves with whom he travelled no 


The London Anti-Slavery Reporter for the 10th assistance, beyond allowing the weakest to ride 
montif last, contains several extracts from the upon his camel, while he walked over the desert. 
journal kept from day to day by James Richard- ‘This was his daily practice. Occasionally, he 
son, while travelling with the Tripoli caravan shared with them his food and water. ‘The poor 
across the Desert. The details are almost too creatures were sadly puzzled to know why a Ka- 
revolting for publication. He was compelled to fir, or infidel, as the Moors called him, was so 
be a silent witness of the murder of young females kind to them. 
under the lash, and of the brutal flogging of chil- At the slave market of Ghat, he found that the 
dren five years of age, for picking up herbage and traders professed to be conscientiously opposed to 
chewing it, to assuage the horrible thirst of their making slaves,—looking upon those who did so 
desert march under the burning sky. One wretch with as much abhorrence as an American slave 
of a slave dealer, Haj Essnousee, a man of Lock-|trader does upon those engaged in the foreign 
na, is described as a fiend incarnate. He was traffic. Yet, their whole business was in buying 
born for a slave driver, with a cunning ferocity slaves whom the less conscientious ‘Touaricks of 
and seusuality stamped on his countenance; all |‘libboo had stolen. 
that can be conceived of loathsome lust, and; We hope the entire journal of this heroic phi- 
beastly obscenity, and cowardly inhumanity, seems lanthropist will be published. He deserves the 
to have been embodied in this unmitigated mons- highest commendation for his disinterested and 
ter. Nothing but the long exercise of irresponsi- noble efforts. He belongs to that new and glo- 
ble power over human beings could have so im- rious band of Christian koight-errants—the chiv- 
bruted and hardened one born of woman, and alry of humanity—who, in generous endeavors to 
claiming to be a man. a ameliorate the condition of their fellow-men, have 

After leaving the oasis of Fezzan, on the route associated with their names that romance of per- 
of Tripoli, the caravan, which had left its track of sonal peril and intrepid adventure which has been 
blood for a thousand miles across the desert, was ‘°° long monopolized by those who have added 


swept over by the Ghiblee, or terrible hot wind of '° the afflictions of our race, and stained our 
the south. The weary and wretched negroes C°™mon inheritance with the blood of brethren. 


sank under this new affliction. They seemed J. G. W. 
literally to wither and shrivel beneath it. The +508 
stern Arab drivers resolutely set their thin leath- The following article we extract from the 


ern faces against the furnace blasts, urging on the 
miserable slaves with blows and execrations. Haj 
Essnousee distinguished himself on this dreadful 
day by his active ferocity, dismounting from his cellent sentiments, well expressed: 
camel, chasing the lagging slaves, flogging un-| 
mercifully all who were sick and weak. At. 
length, the horrible tempest of heat became in- 
supportable. ‘The melancholy cavalcade halted 
under the lurid sky, crouching behind the camels 
and sand hills,—the groans of suffering women 
and children mingling with the curses of the 
drivers. 

* Heaven and earth,’’ says Richardson, “seem- 
ed to conspire against the unhappy slaves. = It 
was an awful moment; one of those seasons when 
the sinking mind might exclaim,‘ WHERE Is Gop? 
Has He abandoned His creatures?’ ”’ 

The description which the traveller gives of the 
arrival of the caravan at the sea coast, near Trip- 
oli, is graphic and impressive: 


*“ National Era,’ and commend it to the con- 
sideration of our readers; jit contains some ex- 


“We shall take this occasion to suggest some 
general views in relation to reforms, as well as to 
point out what, in our opinion, is a serious error 
in the creed of the advocates of Land Reform.— 
They entertain many just sentiments, with which 
we sympathize. We, too, seck the elevation of 
the masses. Labor ought to command more re 
spect, and a better compensation. We should 
rejoice were the laborer to gain as much by the 
power of machinery as does the capitalist. Right 
measures, wisely directed, for the protection of 
labor against the oppressive impositions of capital, 
will always command our support. It is vitally 
important that Government do all it can, leyiti- 
mately, to prevent oppressive land monopolies, 
multiply freeholders, and secure to all equal facil- 

** When within two days of Tripoli, after a sul-|ities for obtaining a home. ‘hat there are seri- 
try day, we had a cold sand storm, for we were ous evils arising from the absorption, by a few 
among the sand hills of the coast. The sand fill- property holders, of large landed estates: from 
ed our eyes, ears, and nostrils; the air was dar-'the influence of overgrown wealth, and the too 
kened, and we were obliged to grope our way.— | great dependence of the laborer; and that labor- 
Here, again, the whip alone could keep the saving machinery has generally added more to 
wretched slaves on their legs. We encamped at the power of the employer than employed, few 
noon under the protection of a high cliff by the will deny. Now, as it was in the days of Solo- 
sea shore, which sheltered us from the savage mon, the rich man’s wealth is his strong tower, 
gale, sweeping the bared bosom of the desert and the destruction of the poor is his poverty. 
ahove. But here the slaves first saw the sea.—, “ But. to what extent can these evils be reme- 
the white surf chafing and roaring at their feet.'died? While our faith in the progress of human- 
And their first sight of this new element, in its ity is immovable, we do not look for a millen- 
wildest form, will be hereafier in memory asso- nium in the present order of things. So long as 
ciated with their most aggravated sufferings in! man shall be born of woman, there will be suffer- 
journeying over the Great Desert. I could not|ing, physical and moral, social and personal, be- 
help watching the countenances of these misera- cause there will be ignorance and crime, acci- 
ble victims of mercantile speculation, who, from|dents and vicissitudes of circumstances and sea- 
the fair banks of the Niger, its sweet waters and!sons. And there will always be inequalities of 
pellucid streams, had been forced away, to gaze! wealth, intelligence, and influence, because minds 
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will always differ in habitudes and power. This 
earth is the school, not the home, of man. He is 
here a probationer, not a permanent dweller.— 
‘The adverse circumstances about him, if he view 
and use them aright, will serve to develop and 
discipline his nature for a higher sphere. Faith, 
patience, self-denial, power of endurance, energy 
of will,—what were man without these ennobling 
attributes? But how are these to be acquired 
where there are no perils, temptations, privations, 
misfortunes, to be battled with? Virtue, where it 
costs nothing, loses half its divinity. It is the fire 
that purifies from dross. 


“Still, it is a high duty to labor for the meliora- 
tion of the conditions of humanity. There is no 
danger that they will ever become too favorable 
to human character. No outward reform that 
man can effect will ever bring about perfect har- 
mony between his circumstances and his highest 
good. 


“It is instructive to watch the extremes into 
which the teachers and reformers of mankind are 
aptto run. One class expects to accomplish all " 
that is necessary by providing for spiritual wants. 
Make a man a convert to a religious creed, and 
bring him into the church, and the entire law of 
love is fulfilled. He may be ignorant. What of 
that? He knows his catechism. His body may 
be in rags. How should that concern us? Is he 
not clothed with all Christian graces? He may 
be out of employment. What then? He has the 
more time for religious enjoyment. He may be 
starving. Ah! he is an heir of eternal life! What 
more does he need? 

**So reason these reformers, and they are ready 
to denounce as infidelic any general scheme for 
remedying the social evils under which mankind 
is laboring. They do not dream that Christian 
benevolence embraces within its ample scope 
bodily as well as spiritual good; contemplates 
well-being on earth as in heaven; enjoins us to 
seek the improvement of the outward condition 
as well as of the ‘inner man.’ The effect is in 
every way injurious. The world is robbed of a 
portion of the blessings Christ designed to confer, 
and Christianity is circumscribed in its influence. 
Divorced to a great extent from every day life and 
interests, men are alienated from it in affection, 
and prepared to listen to the revilings of its bit- 
terest enemies. 


* Another class of reformers, in view of the im- 
perfect results of this exclusive spiritualism, go 
to the other extreme, and devote themselves to a 
material philanthropy. ‘They act as if man were 
to live by bread alone. Their view is fixed chiefly 
on the wants and sufferings of the body; upon the 
poverty and inequalities everywhere existing; and 
their scheme of reform proposes a radical change 
in the circumstances of society, in the condition 
of man, as the one thing needful. 


Joth classes are wrong, because each is one- 
sided and exclusive. ‘The ideas of both should be 
combined. Circumstances are powerful, but not 
all-powerful; for man is a free agent. Society 
acts upon the individual, and the individual upon 
society. Outward conditions modify internal at- 
tributes, but these in turn work radical changes 
in the former. ‘The material and the spiritual 
exert reciprocal influence,—material improve- 
ments paving the way for spiritual progress, and 
spiritual reform furnishing correctives for mate- 
rial evils. 

“Christianity was certainly intended to operate 
hoth upon society and the individual, upon condi- 
tion and character, upon a man’s relations to this 
earth and to heaven—upon society, through its 
development of the individual; upon condition, 
ithrough its creation of charactér; upon a man’s 
relations to earth, through his relations to heaven; 
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bestowing primary attention upon the greater in- social circle, and our friends may rejoice that they position, which can have no influence upon the 


terests. 


are brought nearer to each other in their mutual daily life and conduct? Of what adv 


“The philosophy of its operation is as simple love of us; so that in our absence they may feel 


as it is beautiful. 


‘Seek first the kingdom of that one is w 


anting; and when our heads are laid 


God, and his righteousness, and all these things|low in the grave, they may say with bursting 
> - , 3 : ’ = 


shall be added.,’’ 


of God, and you will change outward condition so happy. 


as to make it promote good instead of evil; or, if 
this be unattainable you will have gained power 
envugh to triumph over the outward, and rejoice 
even in adversity. 

“Reformers in England have sought the regen- 
eration of the masses, at one time by a reform) 
bill, at another by change in the poor laws, at 
another by colonization, at another by repeal of| 
the corn laws. Reformers in this country rely | 
upon communityism, association, free trade or| 
land reform, as the panacea for all social diseases. | 
With some of these measures we most heartily| 
sympathize, but none can reach the root of the 
evil. At best, they can but palliate mischiefs, 
and remove a few obstacles out of the path of 
progress. It is the individual man, fully con- 
scious of his own responsibilities, under the con- 
trol of Christian principle, relying solely upon 
God and his own courageous manhood, who is to 
work out his own regeneration; and this he can 
do now, in the present state of society, without 
waiting for social changes to force perfection 
upon him. 

‘‘We have taken up so much room with these 
general remarks, that we must defer a notice of 
the particular views of “Young America’’ on 
slavery till next week.”’ 


—_—_—_ ++ #eer- ----- 


LABOR. 

‘The more we accoinplish, the more we Lave 
to accomplish. All things are full of labor, and 
therefore the more we acquire, the more care 
and the more toil to secure our acquisitions.— 
Good men can never retire from their works of 
benevolence. Their fortune is never made. | 
never heard of an apostle, prophet. or public ben- 
efactor, retiring from their respective fields of la- 
bor. Moses, and Paul, and Peter, died with their 
harness on. So did Luther, and Calvin, and Wes- 
ley, and a thousand others as deserving, though 
not so well known to fame. We are inured to 
labor. It was first a duty. It is now a pleasure. 
Still there is such a thing as overworking man 
and beast, mind and body. ‘The mainspring of a 
watch needs repose, and is the better for it. The 
muscles of an elephant and the wings of a swift 
are at length fatigued. Heaven gives rest to the 
earth because it needs it; and winter is more 
pregnant with blessings to the soil than summer 
with its flowers and fruits. But in the war for 
truth and agaiost error, there is no discharge. 


A. Campbell. 





~o7o,r 
THE SOCIAL VIRTUES. 

The happiness of this life consists much in the 
interchange of kind affections, and tender sympa- 
thies, and mutual condescensions. We must live 
for each other: we have to encounter many va- 
rieties of character and opinion, and therefore 
must never be weary of making little concessions, 
of pardoning little errors, or even forgiving in- 
sults. Whatever fame or splendor may attend 
commanding talents, we always value most the 
virtues that make us easy and happy; and it is 
pleasing to think how many have been lamented 
and beloved by their friends for their kind affec- 
tions, their amiable and benevolent exertions. — 
Since so few of us can expect to make this world 
ring with our name, our talents, or any thing else, 
why is it not a labor most worthy of the Christian 
beart, to endear ourselves to those around us? so 
that our presence may kindle a smile through the 


——e or 


THE HAND DIVINE. 


The impress of a Hand Divine, 


On every thing I see; 
The humblest flower, the tenderest vine, 
Speak of a Deity. 


There’s not a plant that decks the spring, 
A blossom, or a rose, 

A blade of grass, an insect’s wing, 
But Heavenly wisdom shows. 


*Twas He who gave the lily birth, 
And made the worlds on high; 
In beauty spread the teeming earth, 

The God forever nigh. 


*Tis every where I see and trace 
The finger of His love ; 

His dwelling is unbounded space, 
Around, below, above. 
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Doctrinal Discussions.—We have on several 
occasions admitted articles into the Intelligencer 
upon doctrinal questions, about which there may 
be a difference of view amongst the members of 
our Society; but never without some misgivings 
as to the utility or advantage of this kind of read- 
ing. A calm review of the history of these dis- 
cussions in the religious world, must convince the 
unprejudiced mind that they have been the fruit- 
ful source of contention and discord from the 
earliest periods of the Christian church. 

Theological controversy lies at the root of sec- 
tarianism, and is the aliment by which priestcraft, 
in all ages, has been kept alive. Diversity in re- 
ligious belief has been the cause of bloody wars 
in past ages, and even in this age, gives rise to 
all the feelings of animosity and hatred between 
man and man, which lie at the foundation of the 
war spirit, 

In our own highly professing Society, we have 
in our times witnessed the baneful effects of this 
theological warfare—severing those once most 
nearly connected in religious communion, inva- 
ding the family circle and breaking asunder the 
intimate connections of domestic life, and carry- 
ing its deadly weapons even to the grave. 

Why then should we desire to indulge in ‘doubt- 
ful disputations which engender strife,’ and for the 
sake of maintaining a particular doctrinal view or 
set of views, which we may hold and consider it 
very important to establish, provoke argument 
and discussion from those who cannot see with 


us? 


Why should one brother who may have ar- 
rived at a conclusion upon a doubtful doctrinal 
question in advance of his friends, or of his pre- 
decessors, be forward in promulgating it, if he 
thereby cause pain or uneasiness to those who 
may be more weak and tender than himself, es- 


pecially if the question at issue is an abstract pro- 


antage are 
beautiful theories, and finely wrought expositions 
of scripture texts, and acute criticisms upon lan- 


Conform yourself to the laws hearts, We have lost him who always made us|guage, if the heart is not touched by the Divine 


|unction,—if the will of the creature is not in sub- 
‘ordination to the will of the Creator? What have 
‘nice theological distinctions’ to do with the re- 
|newing of our hearts, and with the daily practice 
\of the Christian virtues? 

We have been led into these remarks from the 
fear that some amongst us might give way to the 


captivating spirit of discussion on religious topics. 
|There are minds so constituted as to be strongly 
tempted on this point; but we know from expe- 
rience that when this spirit is indulged in, it rare- 
ly tends to peace and settlement. 

| There is a means of arriving at these Truths, 
which nearly concern our everlasting peace, with- 
jout looking without us, or spending our time in 
\study and discussions upon texts of scripture.— 
Application to the ‘Teacher within,’ in the silence 
of all flesh, and under a sense of our insufficiency 
to comprehend spiritual Truths by our unaided 
reasoning powers, will furnish us with a clearer 
sense of these Truths, than all the reasoning and 
arguments of the most profound theologians. It 
is upon this ground that Friends have always 
stood, and it is the only safe course to secure us 
from the dangers of scepticism on the one band, 
and from a blind adherence to authority on the 
other. 

While, then, we are bearing a testimony against 
hireling ministry and theology, which so abounds 
in the religious world, let us be careful that we 
do not encourage amongst ourselves doctrinal 
discussions and the promulgation of abstract the: 
\ories and opinions, either from our galleries or in 
our writings, which cannot promote the cause of 
vital piety, but must engender strife and conten- 
tion amongst brethren. 

We would not be understood by these remarks, 
as calling in question the authority of the living 
minister of the gospel in the exercise of his gift, 
to expound spiritual Truths as they are opened to 
him in the Light of Truth, for the instruction and 
benefit of his hearers; far from it; but we desire 
that all of us, not Divinely authorized, should ab- 
stain from engaging in lifeless, wordy discussions, 
which are akin to the theology of the schools, and 
which cannot advance us in the way of holiness. 

etait ntetitll 

The meeting of Friends at Cherry Street 
Meeting-house, on the evening of the 19th inst., 
took place according to announcement. ‘The ap- 
pointment of Treasurer, and the selection of de- 
pots for the reception of produce, were confirmed. 
The accompanying address was adopted, and di- 
rected to be pritited; and a Central Committee 
to attend to the affairs of the concern generally, 
was appointed. 


ADDRESS 
To Members of the Society of Friends. 


Dear Frienps,—The condition of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland having claimed the attention of 
many Friends, a general meeting of our members 
jin this city was called, in order to consider what 
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could be done by us to alleviate the sufferings of 
that people. 

We are informed that of about eight mil 
of persons inhabiting that country, about five mil- 
lions have been deprived of their prince ipal reli- 
ance for by the failure of the potato crop; 
and you have doubtless been made acquainted, 
through the public prints, with sad details of suf. 
fe rings resulting from this failure. We have sa- 





EXTRACTS 
From Correspondence published by the Central Relief Com- 


lions mittee of the Society of Friends in Dublin, ireland. 


“Thou wouldst hardly recognize the country in passing 
through it—every thing alive but man has disappeared— 
no dogs—no pigs—no poultry; the people have a sic 
livid hue. 1 do not think I beard a poor person laugh since 
I left home—how changed. It is no exaggeration to say 
that there is no playing of children in the streets. ‘The 


food ‘ly, 


g 
gentry we have met seem deeply impressed with a sense of 
the duties they have to perform; one possessing a large 


»¢ , sive licity is frightful | hizing; but | “4 he 

§ asons for belie ‘ving that these accounts ive mendicity ts irightfully demoralizing; but how can they 

oo ‘a aa a: but that, tling and affect- estate casually observed, without any ostentation, in reply |help it? If they stay at home, they must starve. From 
( ooerater ou iat, starting a atte . P | : , ; . ' ieee : . / : — 

are not exage , : to an observation of William Forster, that he used Indian) accounts 1 have heard, I believe that many are preferring 


ing as they are, they fail to give a full picture of 
the distress which prevails ther 

Under these circumstances we ya felt it right 
to ask your sympathy and aid on their behalf, 
and to suggest that meetings of Frie nds be called 
throughout your respective neighborhoods, and 
that CG ommittee: s be appointed to receive and for- 
ward means of relief. 

You may hear that much is being done. In 
this we can all rejoice; but let it not hinder any 
from lending their aid. ‘lo feed millions of per- 
sons for a leneth of time yet unknown, amongst 
whom starvation has alre ady commenced its work 
of death, will require great aan continued exer- 
tions on the part of the benevolent. 


meal at breakfast, having given up tea, that he might have 
the more to give away. We found dysentery, accompanied 
by a low fever, existing every where, from Carrick-on- 
Shannon all around our course, and above an average 
deaths reported.” 


ot 


“At Ballinamore a large collection of people had assem- 
bled to meet the Committee of the district; their half-fam- 
ished forms were truly distressing. One of the police told 
us that he knew many instances where families hud only 
one meal in the twenty-four hours, consisting of a few cab- 
bages or turnips.” 


“At Enniskillen a medical man, who appeared to be in 
large practice, spoke in strong terms of the existence of 
destitution, the prevalence of disease, and his opinion that 
their half-famished condition rendered the lower classes un- 
able to contend with its ravages. He warmly responded to 
jthe desirableness of supplying the poor with soup, and 
thought that no time should be lost in giving attention to 


” 


We of this land have been blessed with abun- 
dant harvests, and the very scarcity which has 
produced the calamity we di plore, is adding vast 
amounts to the wealth of this country. Much 


“At Dunfanaghy the poorest among them have in former 
years subsisted upon their potato crop, and held even as 
‘ small a quantity as halfa rood of land, others as much as 
may be spared by many of us with but little sa-| half an acre; the man employs his time in chance labor or 
erifice: yet if sacrifices are r quire d, ought we fishing, and works out the rent of his small hut (consider- 

) ed worth twenty to thirty shillings per annum) in working 
not cheerful! ly to make them? a wi J nu 
for his landlord one or two days a-week. ‘Two roods of po- 
tatues would, on an average, produce 15 barrels of 5 cwt. 
each, value in ordinary seasons 8s. per barrel.” 


With a view of extending correct information 
to those who have not equal facilities with our- 
elves for receiving it, we app nd some statements 


“At Dungloe we found a miserably destitute population ; 
which we have received through sources entitled 


the town had the most decayed and neglected appearance 
imaginable. A respectable inhabitant, a few miles distant, 
appeared to be doing all that lay in his power to assist his 
starving neighborhood. He described the destitution, and, 
it may be said, famine, which existed in his neighborhood, 
‘to be awful in the extreme.’ Hundreds of families were 
crying from hunger and distress, and numbers were dying 
trom illness, caused by the want of food. In the village of 
Dungloe, we found that there was neither a pound of oat- 
meal nor Indian meal to be bought! Yet hundreds of poor 
famished creatures were crowding to this hunge r-stricken 
place for the daily food of themselves and familie mi 


to our confidence. 
Friends here have also deemed it right to offer 
a medium through which those elsewhere may 
transmit their contributions. In order to eflect 
this, Georcre M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, 
has been appointed ‘Treasurer, and is authorized 
to receive contributions in money; and WiLtrAM 
P. Saarp.ess, 8S. E. corner of Broad and Race 
Streets, and Tuomas Ripeway, No. 137 North 
Water Street, have offered to receive produce.— 
Contributions sent according to these directions 
will be speedily forwarded to the sufferers, and 
such produce or other articles of value as are not 
deemed suitable ship will be disposed of and 
the proceeds forwarded.* 
Wh. 
James Morr, 
James Martin, 
JosepH WARNER, 
. M. 
Town NSEND. 
ie NN « Janae, 
CLEMENT BippLe, 
Isaac JACKSON, 
Joun Witson Moore, 
Tuomas B. LonGstrRetTH, — | 
Tuomas ZELL, 
Desonan F. Warton, 
Lucretia Mort, 
Manrcaret A. LoNnGsTretu, 
Harrier ( JGDEN, 
Resecca 8 s. Hart, 
Susan H,. Dorsey, 
CatTuarinE H. Truman, 
Lypia GILLINGHAM, 
Saraf AntTRiM, 
JANE JOHNSON, 
Hannan W. E x.is. 
Philada. 2nd mo. 19th, 1847. 


“ Thou art so well acquainted with Ireland, and with the 
habits of the people, and art so well aware that the potato 
forms the sole resource of the peasantry of our western 
counties, that it is unnecessary to point out to thee th 
misery that must result from the loss of this crop. In the 
parts of Mayo which I visited, the failure is complete, and 
the destitution of the cottier population is total; they hav 
nothing. ‘The public works do not employ one quarter of 
them; there is no other employment. ‘The wages of thos« 
who get work, about one shilling per day, are quite insuffi- 
cient to support a family at present prices. ‘They have becn 
unable to purchase their usual supply of winter clothing, 
and, on the contrary, have been forced by want to pawn any 
good clothes they had. ‘Their pigs are gone—the peaitry 
ure eaten or sold—the very dogs have been drowned, lest 
they should eat any thing that would support human life. 
I saw a few pigs and fowls, and an occasional dog with the 
farmers, but nothing in comparison with former times.— 
The number of the destitute is greatly increased by the 
farm servants, who have almost inv ariably been discharged 
on account of the inability of their e mploye rs to feed them; 
and by tailors, shoemakers, and other artisans, who used to 
work for the small farmers and for the poor, and who hav. 
now no employment. What amazes me is, how the pe Ge 
contrive to exist. They live largely on turnips, which, 
stead of being given to cattle, are sold at the rate of vi 
shilling per ewt. by the few gentlemen or large farmers who 
cultivate them, and who deal them out in half ewts., lest the 
supply should be too quickly exhausted. ‘The natural result 
of insufficient and unwholesome food is disease, especially 
dysentery of the most aggravated character, of which many 
are dying. There have also been many deaths from actu i] 
}starvation. Compassion for the misery which they are un- 
jable to relieve; alarm for the future; an anxious sense of 
the responsibility of their position; and an overwhelming 
weight of public business, oppress many of the small num- 
ber of resident proprietors, to an extent that must be wit- 

* We learn that the most suitable articles for shipment | nessed to be understood. All religious and political differ- 
are Grain, Corn, Flour, Kiln-dried Corn Meal, Salted Pork,|ences appear for the present to be forgotten. I have heard 


WHARTON 


‘9 


LORGE ICE, 


? 


Beef, and Beans; but every other kind of produce will be | statements tending to prove that the bonds of domestic affec- | 


acceptable. |tion were loosening under the pressure of want; but I ex- 
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pect that the instances are rare. 
their wives and families; children have 
turned out their parents to beg; and many parents refuse 
to receive their adult children, who had 
vice of farmers and 
becoming depopulated ; 
crowding into the 
OV 
cause the people have been accustomed 
| for their support; and when they can beg 
ney, 


the dreadful alternative, and ashamed to mak 
known, are actually starving because they will not beg 


count of their losses, and the 
hi 
and think if they cultivate, it is rather for their landlords 
than for themselves, 
been neglec cted. 
be useless, 
few of them a bi ive corn sufficient for their own consumption 
and for seed. 


visitation of Providence, unex: impled I believe 
ilized country; but we must first pass through an amount 
of suffering of which we 
which no man can foresee the end.” 


with a population of 23,000, there are only four families 
it. who can give any substantial assistance 
ing around us of actual starvation. 
few of the distressing and heart-rending scenes which come 
under our notice continually. 
the sale of provisions a few days sinc 
came to buy Indian meal, dropped down apparently dead, 
having eaten nothing for thirty hours, and if his case had 
not been immediately and carefully attended to, 
have expired. 


purchased a small du: intity of meal for his family, was re- 
turning home, and in the centre of a field he lay down ex- 
hausted for want of food and breathed his last. It is need- 
less to dwell on these most distressing details: on an aver- 
age, from three to four funerals go daily to the cemetery 
of this parish, and the haggard countenances and wasted 


bodies of the dead and dying too plainly proclaim the sad 
cause of this mortality. 
to superintend the 
poor, and manage a soup shop fur 
consisting of widows a1 
and decrepid, for whom some extraordinary exertions should 
be made. 1 
of the Society of Friends to help us in this good work.” 


“Tt is impossible to set forth the misery that prevails in 
this remote and isolated district. I am speaking within 
bounds, when I say that thousands in the small district 
around Dingle are famishing; several have diced of starva- 
tion, and mavy more are wasting by degrees. When they 
have no means of pre viding food the y take to their beds, F 
and few rise from them. Famine is visible in the faces of 
all; it is difficult to recognize some that six weeks ago were 
strong and healthy looking. It is indeed a fearful and 
heart-sickening sight, to sce men fainting and stricken 
through, for want of the fruits of the earth It is my 
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deserted 
im some instances 


Husbands have 


eft them for the ser- 

= 

rhe country is in many places 
they are deserting their 

towns and cities, spre 2 


others. 
cabins, 
themselves 
the destitution is less, 


r our eastern counties, where be- 


to rely on wages 
the 


passage mo- 





crossing over into England and Scotla Such exten- 





e their wants 


“The small farmers are disheartened; in despair on ac- 
great rent, they 
ive as yet made no preparation for cultivating their ground, 


arrears of 


The usual gatherings of 
To manure the 
2s they have no potatoes to pl 


compost have 
seems to them to 
I think very 


ee 4 


“TI trust that eventual good will result from this awful 


in any Ccliv- 


now see the beginning, but of 


“In the parish of Mohill, which is ten miles in length, 


to the poor, perish- 
I shall here mention a 


When I was superintending 


, a who 


poor man, 


Another man, about 47 years of age, 


would 
having 


A committee | been 
provisions, at 
the r 


helpless orp! 


as appointed 
, to the 
lief of 150 families, 


with the 


sale of cost price 


ins 


aged 


a 


May I, therefore, earnestly solicit the assistance 


opinion that more than one-half of the population here will 


perish, if relief is not afforded them by the Government— 
private individuals cannot meet it —we are de ing what we 
ean. I have sct up a bakery, to make bread for the poor, 
the profits to pay the expenses; soup she ps also, to se!] at one 
halfpenny a quart, and a shop where we retail meal and 


flour at something under first cost—the loss to be met | 


Vv 
subscriptions. A friend got me on his eredit thirty-five tons 
of it in Dublin, which 1s affording great relief. The shop 
is crowded from morning till twelve o’clock at night, and 


it is piteous to witness the misery that comes before us. I 


heard lately that two men that we sold te on Saturday night 
were dead before morning; they looked starved. ‘To add 
to the distress, the ground is covered with snow—all pub- 


lie works are suspended in conseqnenc: fishermen ¢ 
not go out, and the suffering is extreme. The farmers are 
eating the oats which they have for Pigs, 
cows, shcep, and fowls of afl kinds, that usually were fed in 
winter on the potatoes, are fast disappearing— 
food for them. I 


> the n- 


seed 


should 


there is } 
buy the lean cattle and sheep to make 


oO 


soup; the latter can be got for five shillings a-piece, with 
wool, &c. I greatly fear the land here will be desolate 
next year. The poor people bear their misery with th 


y-five 
were obliged 
leave two hundred sacks of it out for the night; and al- 
though the whole population was in the greatest want, not 
a person came near it, though it could have been all carried 
away. They know we are doing our best for them, and so 
our property is safe. It is a pleasure to do any thing that 
tends to relieve the distress they are suffering.” 


greatest patience. A short time since, when the thirt 


tons of meal were landed on the quay, we to 
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The following distressing statement, contained in a letter | A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for ron into one another, and, by and by, the lowest paft of the 


addressed to William Forster, relates to a part of the Ba-| Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the|U disappeared, and the 8 being written over all that was 
rony of Erris, in the Co. of Muyo: | Condition of the Free People of Color,” will be held at the left oft, we have the mark 8. 


P : ; It is said that coins of the United States are in existence, 
“ Permit me to say, that any language of mine is utterly usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the 3rd proximo, |jn which the letters U. S. are written with the S enfoldin 





, . | g 
inadequate truly to convey to you any idea ot the destitu-| at 7 o'clock. jthe U. Such, however, we do not remember to have seen. 
tion prevailing here and all around us, particularly amidst | JACOB M. ELLIS, U.S. Gazette, 
the mountains of Erris. 


LYDIA GILLINGHAM, | Ana 
“As yet we have only experienced four deaths from star- | Philada., 2mo, 27, 1247. Clerks. | Puilleries of late, where he has a seat by the Queen's side, 
vation, but we regret to say, there is scarcely a vestige of i 


: e \is Father Moussa, a jet black African priest, who excites 
any description of food calculated to sustain human life to et . Ras : ie great interest by accounts of his missionary labors in Sen- 
be found. ‘The only crops grown in the country were po- ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. iegal. Many of the nobility have invited him to their tables, 
tatoes and oats; the former is as though they never were to 


} . : ; 
: : )and large sums have been subscribed to build him a new 
exist, only in the regret and remembrance of the peasan- The House of Representatives of the State of Delaware | church. Through his exertions over six hundred Roman 


try: the latter has also totally disappeared from the face of have passed a bill, by a vote of 12 to 8, providing for the \Catholic priests have signed a petition for the abolition of 
the land; and a curn stack is no where to be found, save in gradual abolition of Slavery in that State. It has since slavery in the French colonies, to be presented to the next 


the enclosures of the wealthier classes. acs ainlltalieala itachi at | Chambers; over eight thousand other signatures follow. 
“Jn fact we have no food—no money—no means. We y post ; Paris Cor. of the Boston Atlas. 


. : ‘ ‘ : . 
are on the verge of utter ruin; starvation is depicted on! By the arrival of the steamer Cambria at Boston, it ap-| A Curious Discovery in Natural History.—'There was 
every face, and unless some means be adopted to arrest pears that flour has fallen about a dollar per barrel in Eng. lately discovered in opening a quarry at the Island of Grand 


the train of evils that must inevitably follow in the track land, Indian corn remaining at about the same price. The Canary, the skeleton of an enormous dog, in a good state of 
of famine, and that immediately, the total subversion of all |preservation. It was purchased by the Consular Agent of 


social order, and all the horrors of pestilential disease, must, | distress in Ireland continues unabated; records of starva- | France, and sent to the Museum of Natural History at 
as far as human foresight can predict, for years to come af-| tion crowd the newspapers; and hundreds of thousands of | Paris. It is an object of the greater interest to science, 


flict our country. | the poor Irish are said to have found their way over to| from the faet that it belongs to that enormous race of dogs, 


“T have this day distributed to some of the famishing | England, to subsist by charity there. One account says which, according to Pliny, gave the name to the Canaries, 
creatures around, your generous donation, of which I shall, hat tt hi ‘ editad alies Uf'0 te of 1000 and Ww hich, for some centuries, have disappeared from the 
ee ; ae : ao While we teal and that they are reaching Liverpool alone at the rate o face of the globe. 
io a few days, transmit you an account. hile we feel an : ar oe 2 1 
bless you for your benevolence in this, I cannot help add-| Pet day, in a state of utter destitution. Lord John I ee The Famine in Evtrope.—Scotland.—Last night Dr. Mac- 
ing—what is this among the thousands of famishing crea-| has introduced into the British Parliament a bill appropria-| ay delivered en address in Great George St Chapel, de 
~ . . 6 ehe . . - . ; . s 1 F hi ’ * 
tures around? Something easy be na * PeT-| ting about $5,000,000 to make preparations for the next tailing the distress in which the Highlands and Islands of 
2 age :Xpress ’ surance > CON-| ‘ : | Seoth: ‘ ; . Re ne at af 
mit me again to express my whole assur ince, that a wy c . harvest in Ireland, and for the future improvement of the Scotland are at present plunged. He said that of 400,000 
sequences will be terrible in the extreme,—that, in fact, the," os cota 1 souls inhabiting the Highlands, about 60,000 are at this 
country will be utterly swept of its inhabitants; for already soil, In the Highlands - Scotland, parts of France, Bel- moment totally destitute of daily food, and are supplied by 
famine and disease are frightfully doing the work of death; gium, and Prussia, there is said to be much suffering from charity; and that number will, in a short time, be doubled. 
hundreds are dying from the consequences of bad and IN-/ 5 scarcity of food. | Before next summer arrives the Highlands and Islands of 
sufficient food. The hitherto strong constitutions of the a vn bl ‘ : Scotland will contain 300,000 totally dependent upon char- 
peasantry are now so enfeebled from the want of whole-| An interesting interview was had by a portion of the In-)it) The failure of the potato crop has been universal 
some food, that the slightest attack of dys¢ ntery, or of fe-| dian Committee of the Yearly Meeting of Friends with a through the Highlands and the whole of Scotland; and the 
ver, ae and — = ill a case, It omen delegate from the Chiefs of the tribe of Six Nations in New population of the Highlands and Islands are totally depen- 
no spirit of prophecy to say what will be our state belore) __ , . : . . dent upon that crop. From 120 districts account hav 
The > 8 ir fi ante s way to Washington, to obtain the assistance pon that crop. ~ str accounts have 
many months. ‘The people, so far as théir future prospects York, on his way to oi Rton, : been received, stating that potatoes formed seven-eighths of 
are concerned, appear to be quite paralyzed; they are not of the government to facilitate the return to New York of a's... food of the people, This calamity has fallen upon a 
making the least preparation for their spring work, as usual portion of their tribe, who were enticed away west of the | population who are totally destitue of money to buy other 
a AO years, They have no seed to plant in their ag. i ciopi last year. When this portion of the tribe lef, mendes a ae resource in their extremity. The 
7 . |they numbered 149; they are said to have been reduced to Papecetion of the Esigumnds wee divided iste two elaine; 
. it . ; eds § - of cotters, paying no rent to the proprictors of the soil, but 
[he “Central Committee of Friends,’”’ located! half of that numbet by death from disease and starvation. 


t | being permitted to build huts, and plant their little patches 
in the city of Dyiblin, are doing what they can to! ‘The conference decurtdd at Friends’ Meeting-house on of potatoes, which furnish them with means of humble ex- 


alleviate the sufferings of the poor inhabitants-of| Cherry Street, and the remarks of the Chief were intercst- istenee throughout the year, and of crofters, or small tenants, 
ireland; some of their number have visited many ing ool tonshinae, paying rents of from 5s. to £12 to the landlords, but raising 
of the poorer districts and counties. to examine - : little more than is sufficient to mect those rents and their 
. “+ . A large meeting for the rélief of Ireland was held in this! wants. ‘This class live almost exclusively upon potatocs.— 
into the actual condition of the people, and to as- city on the 17th inst.,at the Saloon of the Chinese Museum. The loss had come suddenly and unforeseen. 

certain the best and most economical means of John Swift, the Mayor of the city, presided. ‘The meeting 
relief. They have established soup-houses, and | was addressed by W illiam J, Duane, Horace Binney, Mor 
are making arrangements to put many more in ton McMichael, Joseph R. Chandler, and others. 


An African Priest in Paris —A frequent visitor at the 





heland.—It is stated that there are 350,000 families over 
and above the ordinary laborers and farmers now destitute 
in Ireland, requiring, at a calculation of £20 per family, 
; rn : : . a . y . a? 0 fo -early mi ‘ >, - | 
operation. The Committee, in a pamphlet pub-| Ata large public meeting held in New York for the re- aoe 00 or their yearly nap Description is 
lished in Dublin under their direction. say— lief of Ireland, a wealthy farter offered to send 1000 bush- | ™Ule to convey any notion of the suffering in Ireland. 

. be +A ; ore. Serr, is of c » ste p and; and a shipping 
‘Several liberal subscriptions have been received els of corn to the starving poor of Ireland; and a shipping 


# pis ow The Deficiency of Grain in Great Britain. 
. arale . ' merchant agreed to take it free of freight, and subscribed fp a EAE 
from individuals and bodies wholly unconnected S500 eaiaes ed Fo the Editor of the London Times:—Sir: I send here- 


with Friends. The Committee have not solicited The enceibous freight of 110 shillings per ton-hes been|in the United Kingdom for the year ending Sept. 1, 1841. 


such contributions, but they are gratified by this paid on rice for the Sarah Sands, on her return trip to Liv- |The estimate is founded chiefly upon the statistical facts 
proof of confidence, and freely accept what is of. erpool, 


fered by those who feel inclined to intrust them 
with the distribution of their bounty.” 


with an estimate of the deficiency of grain and other crops 


furnished by Mr. Labouchere, in his speech of Tuesday 
evening, the 19th inst. The results are startling, and con- 
firin the views you have recently expressed in relation to 
the dangers which menace the commercial and monetary 
interests of Great Britain. ; 


If the estimate be essentially erroncous, it will be easy 


Thomas Corwin, Senator from the State of Ohio, made a 
powerful speech against the war now waging with Mexico. 
He thinks the troops should be withdrawn, and efforts made 

: : . on de : » for a speedy reconciliation. Some of his sentiments against 
4th inst. confirm our previous information, Of €X-' war and bloodshed are noble, and becoming a Christian die toe Withes*Meendd Saieeinendent of the Thaee 
name destitution and suffering for “a of food. bog tatuter. point out the erverss Vf cubetentially carves, the sooner the 
in many counties in Ireland; also, in the High- $ $$.—Some of the New York papers have got them-| full extent of the evil is made public the better. Forewarn- 
lands of Scotland, which is daily extending, 


The accounts received by the ‘Steamer’ of the 








@S selves into a discussion about the origin of the expression ed is forearmed. i. = 
the supply of oats, turnips, &c., in the hands of $ Judge Bev. Tucker, of the University of William and os QUARTERS. 
some of the better farmers is being exhausted.—! Mary, interpreted the parallel lines to be the pillars of Her- Ordinary annual deficiency, ; i 2,000,000 

ae ei lieve and e d th 4 cules we believe, and the curve to be the representative of | Loss of potatoes in Ircland, value £12 000,000, 
Much can be done to relieve and feed these hun- i scroll, on which was written the device ne plus ultra.— to be supplied by grain, (a food of double cost 
ery and starving fellow-creatures; but all that Others maintained it to be a contraction of the word pesos,; of potatoes) value £24,000,000, representing, 
will be done, it is apprehended, will not preserve | signifying pieces. On looking into the dictionary, however, at 50s, per quarter, 9,800,000 
thousands from premature death, for want of food we find that peso does not, and never did mean piece, though | Loss ao in aoa stated by Mr. Labouchere i 
to sustain life. This ought not so to be in any ae Se peso signifies a weight, and in common parlance ioe of oiasinde in England a Walia vail 5,227,000 
civilized country. ‘Yet other interpretations have been given, the most pro-; one-tenth only the loss in Ireland, or * 1,000,000 
ieee eee bable of which seems to be, that it is an abbreviation of the | Loss of oats in Scotland and England, 1,000,000 
word fuertes, in English hard; when more than one dollar | Loss of barley in the United Kingdom, 1,000,000 
DIED. was to be expressed, written ff. All these solutions are | Extra seed for increased cultivati n of grain, 300,000 
. . : . probable; but the Spanish people do not count by dollars, |Extra consumption of raffway laborers, 300,000 
On the 11th inst.. Ruta Ann Cassin, in the 25th year of but by rials, writing for $10, as we say, 80 rials; the sign 8| 
her age, daughter of Thomas Dutton of Delaware Co. is not older than our confederation. The best solution, | | . 200,627,000 
. . . therefore, we think, is this taken from the New York Mer- | Deduct economies made by starvation and non- 
On the 13th inst., Desoran, infant daughter of Edmund cury : | feeding of pigs, 4,627,000 
S. and Ann L. Atkinson, of Wrightstown, Bucks Co., Pa. “ With the adoption of the Federal constitution, came the | , - ssmmpeitiepeante 
adoption of a federal currency. To distinguish the eurren- | Total deficiency, 16,000,000 


On the morning of the 19th inst., Haynan KenpeRoINe, oy of other States, it was preceded by the initial letters U.| Money value of the deficieng, at £3 per quarter, £24, 
aged 69 ycars. 'S. In time—in the hurry of writing—the two letters were 000,000.— Liverpool Standard, Feb. 2. 
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“f ASKED THE EARTH OF GOD.” | Atan early age, Pushkin became a pupil in the soil has got consistency, and is not afflicted with 

Said Augustine, in his confession, “1 asked the Imperial Lyceum, then recently established and that pulpy spunginess that characterizes the sur- 
earth of God, and it answered *] am not he.’ I richly endowed by Alexander. While here, the face of a new country. You will find no cordu- 
asked the sea, and the deeps, and the living, and) young man, after reciting one of his pieces, on a roy post-roads here as in Georgia or Alabama, 
the creeping things, and they replied, ‘We are not public occasion, was pronounced a poet, by the| nor lines of rail over which milk may be churned 
God.’ | asked the moving air, but the whole air aged Derzhavin, the author of that sublime ode to'to butter every five miles. Indeed the roads 
with its inhabitants answered, ‘Anaximenes was the Supreme, which has no equal out of the Book ought to be good—a country small in extent, 
deceived, we are not God.’ I asked the heavens, of Books. On leaving the Lyceum, in 1817, he! thickly, aye, densely populated, with a thousand 
the sun, moon, and stars, and they gave the same was attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. | years of age and enormous wealth—beside being 
answer; but they added, in the silent voice of their: While in this honorable position, he published his continually well taxed, should present some per- 
moving and beautiful forms, ‘God made us!’ first poem, which immediately attained a high de-| fection in road-making more than could be ex- 

“Oh, Beauty of ancient davs, Ancient, but ever|gree of popularity. He now became a traveller,| pected from a partial wilderness thirty times its 
new! too late i sought thee, too late f found thee! visiting all the romantic sections of the vast em- size, and as yet hardly drained of a morass. The 
I sought thee at a distance, and did not know that \pire. His principal poetic work, * Evgenii Onie- length of rail between New York and Philadel- 
thou wast near; | sought thee abroad in thy works, |vin,’ is said to be the fullest and most complete| phia for example, laid down any where in Eng- 
and behold thou wast within me.” imbodiment that exists in Russian literature of the land would intersect ten times the population.— 
nationality of the country. His small poems and This alone were a strong reason for better roads 
brief stories or novelettes were published in sev-| than ours, for the travel affords it. But our faults 
eral volumes in rapid succession. His tragedy! in the railway system result more from the imma- 
of * Boris Godunoff” is spoken of by the writer|ture soil, | reckon, than a want of capital. Here 
. , , in Blackwood, whom we have quoted, as belong-|the roads all have double tracks. They are cap- 
when riches increase, it ae hard task orl ing to the highest order of dramatic |iterature.— itally bridged where a crossing is necessary, pro- 
the human heart to keep its affections sufficiently He had just finished his “ History of Peter the tected with walls or fences along the line, beside 
detached from them. But he who by Injustice! Great,” when he became involved in the quarrel having policemen stationed within sight of each 
acquireth the earthly mammon, justly forfeiteth) 150) resulted in his death, at the age of thirty-|other the whole length of the road. ‘Telegraph 
the treasures of heaven; and he who is made eight. wires are constructed upon most of the roads, and 
vain and covetous by money, however honestly He was not ashamed of his negro ancestor. On|the departure of each train is announced from 
gotten, renders that @ curse fo one which was the contrary he seems to have been proud of his/ Station to station, to doubly avoid collisions. The 
“ar ae nek et h should cae hall descent. ; He has consecrated wanpntha one of station-houses and depots are fine—no smoking 
oS, ee ee. have watered a his smaller poems to the memory of the black sea allowed in or about thew or the came, and they 
captain, and his works contain frequent allusions #"@ ot 4s with us, victualing shops. ‘The aver- 
‘to his African blood. age of second class passengers is about $4 the 
hundred miles—first class $6—and the third a 
ipenny (two cents) per mile. This arrangement 
keeps up the castes nobly. ‘The law provides 
that a third class of cars shall run on each road, 
lotherwise it would be dropped. As it is, they 
manage to send this class at such hours as most 
+people would choose them in. The fares are, on 
the whole, one-third higher than in Belgium or 
| France, where the expense of running them is 


—_ + eer 





Of all things here below, wealth is that on 
which poor deluded man is chiefly tempted, even 
to the end of life, to place his confidence; and 


+2eoe+ 

Uneqaivocal efforts are now made to prove We have alluded to this remarkable man for the 
purpose of exposing the utter folly and injustice 
or, if members of the human family, are entirely of the common prejudice against the colored race 
distinct and far below the white race. Jastances|in this country. It is a prejudice wholly incom- 
patible with enlightened republicanism and true 
Christianity. It degrades the possessor as well 
as its victim. With our feet on the neck of the 
to cloak themselves with the garb of science. — | black man, we have taunted him with his inferior- 


that colored persons are something below human, | 


like the following are suitable offsets to the so- 
phistries of such casuists, however they may try 


We take this from the * National Era.’ ity; shutting him out from school and college, We) greater. Nevertheless they are admirable roads 
ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. |have denied his capacity for intellectual progress;| and always keep their tine. 
De the Bik of thie tal th. 1837. ; ¢ Spurning him from the meeting-house and church 
@« ; : ae —— ” oe 
’ oo ae oe ew » In one ©! communion, we have reproached him as vicious, 


the stately mansions of the Northern Capital, on 
the banks of the Neva, a great man lay dying. — 
The rooms which led to the chamber of suffering 
were thronged with the wealthy, the titled, the 
gifted, of St. Petersburg, anxiously inquiring after 
the condition of the sufferer. A great light was 
going out. Alexander Pushkin—the poet and 
historian, the favorite alike of Emperor and peo- 
ple—stricken in a fatal duel two days before, lay 
waiting for his summons to the world of spirits 
And when, at last, the weeping Jukovskii, himself 
only second to Pushkin as a puet, announced to 
the anxious crowds in attendance, that his friend 
was no more, prince and peasant bowed their 
heads in sorrow. ‘The cold heart of the North 
was touched with the pang of a great bereave 
ment. ‘The poet of Russia, the only ian of the} 
age who could wear with honor the mantles of 
Derzhavin and Karamsin, had passed beneath 
that shadow, “the light whereof is darkness.”’ “There spoke our brother! There our father’s grave 
Now, who was Alexander Pushkin? Can it be! Did utter forth a voiee!” 
possible that this man, so wonderfully gifted, so 


and incapable of moral elevation. What is this, ' PIPES FOR WATER CONVEYANCE, 

in fact, but the common subterfuge of tyranny,, Sit Robert Peel declared his opinion, not long 
seekifig an excuse for its oppression by maligning Since In England, that glass water pipes would 
its unhappy objects, and making the consequences 800 be laid down for the purest conveyance of 
of its own cruelty upon them an apology for its, Water to the people. It is well known that water 
continuance? With such examples of the intel-|'8 poisoned by lead pipes; and more than a year 
lectual capacity of the colored man as are afford-|ag0, We published certain articles in the Tran- 
ed by L'Overture and Petion, of Hayti; Dumas, script, written by a respectuble physician of this 
of France; Pushkin, of Russia; and Placido, the city, against the use of that metal for water pipes. 
slave poet and martyr of Cuba, to say nothing of It has generally been thought that the action of 
such men as James McCune Smith, Frederick Water on lead is owing to the presence in it of 
Douglass, Henry H. Garnett, and Henry Bibb, in| carbonic acid, which forms carbonate of lead, 
our own country, it is scarcely in good taste for| Which is a soluble poison. A paper, however, 
white mediocrity to taunt the colored man with has recently been read before the British Asso- 
‘natural inferiority. Do not ‘Toussaint’s deeds for ciation of Arts and Sciences, which is much com- 
freedom, and Pushkin’s songs of a great nution,| mended by a writer in the “ Gardener's Chroni- 
waken within all hearts the sympaties of a com-|¢le,” of London. Mr. Osborne, the chemist, and 
mon nature? ' author of the paper referred to. shows that atmos- 
pheric air, even when free carbonic acid is ab- 
sent, is a powerful solvent of lead; and that in 
some waters the evil is increased by the presence 
I 1, so | ted, was a colored mz : In the colored man’s follies and crimes, his of chlorine, which forms a chloride of lead, — 
pe a er ee apr 4 peckom gana loves and hatreds, his virtues and weaknesses, we a Se 7 ree a — Mt a teen 
vee a . ‘but recognise our common humanity, and realize| !Fes Clear that lead pipes should never be em- 
may appear to the American reader. His mater-| he truth. of the inepired anceile’s lancuace— ployed for the conveyance of water to be consumed 
nal grandfather was a negro, named Annibal, who} ,, God hath made of poss blood all the seietia iin by man, beast, or plant. [t is very true that water 
was patronized by the Czar, and became an offi-| of mee.”* ni J.G W. jnaturally impure—as for example, spring water 


cer in the marine service. Of his African origin, | impregnated with lime, is said not to act rapidly 


Pushkin bore, in his personal appearance and | ia oe ‘on lead, in consequence of its throwing down an 


mental characteristics, the most unequivocal! , a4 hy e hich guards the lead fi he sol 
7 , 8 | "The followin s earthy crust, which guards the iead from the sol- 
marks. An article in Blackwood, for the 6th! © 1s from a correspondent of the} 


4 IN. Y. ‘Trib ‘vent action of the water; but it is by no means 
month, 1845, describes him as follows: [om 5. eee clear that this preservation is as effectual as is 
_ “ The closely curled wiry hair, the mobile and) ‘The English railways are admirable. 1! hap- supposed, and at all events it can only operate 
irregular features, the darkness of the complexion,|pened to take the Express train, and we made|after a time. We therefore entirely agree in ad- 
all betrayed his African descent, and served as an | fifty miles the hour easy. ‘The roads are infinite-| vising all persons to avoid the use of water brought 
appropriate outside to his character.” ‘ly superior to ours. The country being old the! through leaden pipes. Glass is quite unobjection- 
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him. 
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fair. 


sea. 





able, and iron nearly so. 
cheaper than iron, and Mr. Osborne, as well as 
others, distinctly advises that it should be employ- 
ed for purposes of conveyance.— Boston Tran- 
script. 


AN ANECDOTE 


trious Crispin. 


from the public. 
willing,”’ 
than he found it,” 


seven hundred pounds,’ 


attempt. 


“Who are you, sir,” 


“ My 
shoemaker, of Hampton-Wick. 
please your lordship, when I was a young man, 
of seeing, while sitting at my work, the people 
cheerfully passing by to Kingston market; bat 
now, my lord, they are forced to go round about, 
through a hdt, sandy road, ready to faint beneath 
and [ am ‘unwilling 
vorite expression) to leave the world worse than 
This, my lord, | humbly represent, 
is the reason of my conduct.” 


their burdens; 


{ found it.’ 


** Begone; 
plied his lordship. 


+--+ weer 


BATHING IN THE 
“'Tarrying a few minutes 
tree, we, 


erable extent, 
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Green bottle glass is 


A SHOEMAKER. 

Shoemakers have, in all ages, been a somewhat 
remarkable class of men. 
getic, as it would appear, from the nature of their 
profession, they have at various times distinguish- 
ed themselves as patriots, men of letters, and gen- 
erally useful members of society. 
ecdotes are related of individuals who have thus 
imparted a glory to the ** gentle craft,” as shoe- 
making has been called since the days of the illus- 
In a small and interesting work, 
entitled Crispin Anecdotes,” we find the follow- 
ing case in illustration: 


Meditative and ener- 


Numerous an- 


Timothy Bennett, a shoemaker, resided in the 
village of Hampton-Wick, 
Surry. 


near Richmond, in 
The first passage from this village to 
Kingston-upon-Thames, through Bush Park, (a 
royal demesne) had been for many years shut up 
This honest Englishman, * un- 
sto leave the world worse 
consulted a lawyer upon the 
practicability of recovering this road, and the 
probable expense of a legal process. “I have 
said this honest patriot, 
“which I should be willing to bestow upon this 
It is all 1 have, and has been saved 
through a long course of honest industry.’” The 
lawyer informed bim that no such suin would be 
necessary to produce this result; 
determined accordingly to proceed with vigor in 
the prosecution of this public claim. 
time, Lord Halifax, ranger of Bushy Park, was 
made acquainted with his intentions, and sent for 
inquired his lordship, 
‘that have the assurance to meddle in this af- 


and ‘Timothy 


In the mean 


Timothy Bennett, 
I remember, an’t 


(it was his fa- 


you are an impertinent fellow!"* re- 
However, upon more mature 
reflection, being convinced of the equity of the 
claim, and anticipating the ignominy of defeat— 
Lord Halifax, the nobleman, nonsuited by Tino- 
thy Bennett, the shoemaker’’—he desisted from 
his opposition, and opened the road, which is en- 
joyed, without molestation to this day. ‘Timothy 
died when an old man, 


Chambers’ Edinburgh Miscellany. 


DEAD SBA. 

beneath a large lote 
giving our horses to our followers to 
hold, proceeded on foot down a slope of consid- 
leading to the very shores of the 
The soil is here exceedingly rich, and we 
found one or two Arabs employing themselves in 
weeding beds of a kind of 
like vegetable marrow, which was thriving Juxu- 
riantly; the ground is, indeed, amazingly fertile 
on this declivity, and well irrigated by the waters 
from the fountain above. 
we came upon a bed of beach, and quickly stood 
upon the margin of the most extraordinary sea 
that man ever gazed upon. 


cucumber very much 


At the foot of this slope 


A lake of dead and 





prickly rubbish, formed chiefly of thorny boughs ash, 4 gallons water. Boil altogether, and scum 
of the lote tree mingled with canestalks and other the pickle well. When cold, put on the meat.— 
vegetable matter, extended along the margin of Hams to remain in 8 weeks—beef 3 weeks. The 
the water, thrown up by its sullen waves, and above is for 100 Ibs. weight. 
covered with incrustations of salt. Some of us 
had determined to bathe, that we might prove re ry 
ad determined to bath > might pro JOHNS & PAYNE, 
satisfactorily to ourselves the peculiar properties , . : 
j <7 : ‘ North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
which, from the time of the Roman naturalist ye ae eS 
a AVE JUST RECEIVED,— 
have been asserted by some and denied by others. -- Shan 4 
: : Very small Plaid Ginghams, 
as appertaining to these waters; but the dark and Do. neat style Calicoes, 
motionless extent before us, with curious lines of Medium style Mousselines, 
floating saline froth streaking its surface, at first Drab, Brown and Black Alpaeas. 
rather made our hearts faint within us, neither 4 Complete assortment of ; Uh 
; Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
did the thorny barrier along its edge look at all 


co ; Very Shear Book Muslins, 
inviting to cross with naked feet. ‘l'hree of us Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, and Blond, 


did at last, however, venture in, and I do not hes- 2mo. 20 tf.47. — Barcelona Handkerchiefs, &c., &c., &c. 
itate to assert that the pen OT Geter he ee ee 
been but little, if at all, exaggerated by former UST RECEIVED from Liverpool, snebie Saranac, a 


: hs , Musiins, « 
travellers. No sooner was | so far in that the ¢ Ha Snaaelirestalis daa euanmentitdanciarte 


ndkerchiefs, to which the attention of Friends are in- 
water reached the middle of my body than I found  yited, at 


the difficulty great in keeping «my feet, and soon 
floated like a log of wood upon its surface, with- 


out the slightest exertion, each motion of the wa- y, p. Constantly on hand an assortment of plain goods 
ter moving me as it would any dead buoyant ob- to suit Friends. 2ino. 18.—3t. 
ject, without creating any of that desire to kick |— — 
and splash which an inexperienced person feels Nox OP E NING, a NA fine Plaid Ginghams. 
in other seas, when, as endeavoring to float, the 1\ Also on hand an assortment of British Long Cloth 
heaving motion throws hiin off his balance. Sci- Muslins, of different qualities, at 


ence has now, indeed, unravelled the mysterions G. & H. TAGG’S, 

properties of this water, proving, by the analysis) 2mo. 18—3t. S. E. cor. of 10th and Pine. 
of the fluid, how great must of necessity be its|” a ot iat 
specific gravity, when compared with other seas, il — eae, February adap 
this holding in solution such preponderating pro-| \ ANTRD, by s Young Man from the country, a sit- 


; W uation (as Clerk or Assistant) in any respectable 
portions of salt. hilst [ was floating on the business,—W holesale Dry Goods or ‘Trimmings preferred. 


surface a species of falcon flew from a neighbor- He understands Double Entry Book-keeping, and is wil- 
ing precipice, wheeling over the water in its flight; ling to make himself useful to his employer. Compensation 


a fact only worthy mentioning because some have!" 8° much an object at present us employment, with the 
hope of advancement. 

Any person wishing a Clerk will please address Robert, 
The No, 48 North Front Street, stating, where an interview may 





G. & H. TAGG’S, 


S. E. cor. of 10th and Pine. 








asserted that the noxious vapors arising from it 
cause the death of any bird venturing near. 








nauseous taste of the water of this lake has been | be had, will be promptly attended to. 2mo. 20.—2t* 
noticed by many travellers; neither is it probable cen 
that any one who has once tried it can forget the HAT MANUF. ACT ORY. 


scalding bitter left upon his palate; the salt, in-| eh KIMBER, Je., HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 
deed, is so intolerable, that it is impossible to| Lu TURER, No. 34 'N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
avoid ejecting it almost as soon as it enters the chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
™ r friends and the public to his fresh and gencral assortment 
mouth. . . ; lof Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
‘*\ Leaving our peculiar bath, we ae manner, and latest style. The quality, eolor, shape and 
ed. ‘Then began our sorrows; for a sensation, as) gencral taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
if being rubbed with red hot irons, invading my ity, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $450. 


EF. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
‘ nderec > perfect! iserable; and : . | 
skin rendered me paren. Peer le; and an in manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 


“retati P eal a2 , > \cle . : . 
crustation of salt was on my body quite sufficient experience in this branch of business will enable him to 


to destroy all comfort, without the acute smarting’ give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 

which it caused. Collecting a quantity of the; ———— PSY 
: " " ° IBACKHK AN yf 

small portions of the bitumen, which is thickly i EACE_ “AND WAR. 


scattered rst tl rravel t} hore, di E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 
scattered amongs a6 gravel ON he shore, anc steceived Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 


seeking for, but not finding any, shells or vestige denis second edition, enlarged. 


of shell fish, we toiled up the ascent towards the In Muslin. — In Paper, 
fountain again to join our friends. But Mr.| Per ie wn “se 
fn : a “ dozen 2,20 2 
- « 2 » AYeCr : y oe ’ 1 o, . 
W itts and I, tortured with the excruciating pun “ae 25 183 Imo. 28. tf 
ishment we were suffering from our baths, were sxe oe 2d de 
compelled to stop and lave ourselves with the; DAGUERREOTYPE. 
resh water of the streain. TUE Arch Strect Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
— — from $1,50 to $5. ‘The most pe rfect Instrument that 


4 can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
Marlborough Cakes.—Perhaps some of our cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 


readers would like to try their hand at making No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
ad ha : * gr o" ro y te ce 
these cakes. ‘The following is a receipt: — 5mo, 23—th8, R. DOUGLASS. 


Eight eggs and a pound of powdered sugar: | CHOICE FA MILY FLOUR. 


oo eet . - eee tone by a ra ae YHE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
them into twelve ounces of flour and two ounces | public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
of carraway seeds, and bake in a quick oven. No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Sireet, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 

Hams.—Uousekeepers and epicures owe the U nbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Burlington Gazette gratitude, for publishing the Pats, Shorts, Dried Froit, &e. CALEB CLOTHIER. 


Newbold f ° The N. B. Articles purehased at this Store delivered free of 
famous Newbold Receipt pe ee ¢ charge, in any om of the city or districts. oe 4—tf.] 
old gentleman was very choice of his secret, and si lig 


preserved it until the day of his death. After that PRINT ING OFFICE. 


event, the rece int was found bid away in a hole ‘OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
in the cellar wall. Here it, is:—7 lbs. coarse salt, e}) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 
5 lbs. brown sugar, 2 o2. saltpetre, 4 oz. pearl- IP Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 
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